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A Living, Working Faith 


& 


F, AS HAS BEEN DONE in the past, 


the Christian faith is in the present and 


future to bring about changes in the 


thought, habits and practices of society, 


it can do so only through being the liv- 


ing, working faith of multitudes of lay 


men and women conducting the ordi- 


nary affairs of life. 


—W. A. VISSER ’T HOOFT and J. H. OLDHAM, 
In The Church and Its Function in Society, published by 
Willett, Clark & Co., Chicago. 
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Letters to the Editors 





How We Look to An Indian Christian Leader 





Five Significant Facts 
To the Editors: 

Food for thought and pertinent to cur- 
rent discussions is the friendly but frank 
criticism of Western Christianity by an 
observer from the East. 

On the eve of his return to India after 
fifteen months here, Augustine Ralla Ram, 
one of the great native Indian Christians, 
writing in Theology Today, points to five 
significant facts. For one thing, he finds 
our civilization “overwhelmingly pagan.” 
Drunkenness, divorce, immorality, intox- 
ication with material achievements are 
some of the evidences. “Your greatest 
need today .. . is renewal and revival 
from on high, a passion for individual and 
public righteousness.” His second point 
is worth quoting in full: “There is ram- 
pant in the West ugly and cheap theo- 
logical controversy which is entirely ‘un- 
becoming. A Christian is one who has 
met God in Christ. He has found in him 
his Redeemer and has made him his Lord 
and King, and whoever has done this is a 
Christian. In the fellowship of such peo- 
ple he presses forward in his pilgrimage 
to the city of God. If I differ from an- 
other in other respects, let me share with 
him what inspires and uplifts me and not 
turn into an irritating ‘hot gospeller’ 
revelling in heresy hunting. This whole 
labelling of fundamentalists and modern- 
ists and waging battles royal is cheap 

‘and ugly. The world outside may well 
say, ‘These Christians do not know their 
own minds.’” 

He finds also that the church in the 
West is afflicted with-racial arrogance, 
a fact which appalls him and a condition 
which he terms “sub-Christian.” “All 
power,” he says, “to those noble Chris- 
tians and churches who do not give them- 
selves rest in Zion because of this per- 
nicious sin.” Again, he find cause for re- 
gret in the lack of real passion for re- 
union. “We cannot possibly meet the chal- 
lenge of the hour with a divided front. 
P So far the genius of Protestantism 
has been to retire into separations in or- 
der to enjoy newly discovered truths in 
exclusion and isolation. Let it now ven- 
ture forth to enjoy and promote these 
truths in fellowship.” Finally, he coun- 
sels that the church must speak to the 
world. “All selfish greed and exploita- 
tion should be fearlessly exposed and 
fought against. It is particularly in the 
economic world that the possible Arma- 
geddon of the future lies. . . The church 
must fearlessly speak to the world whe- 
ther it listens or not.” 

Even though some will not agree with 
all points in this analysis, it is surely 
worthy of our attention that this is the 
way we appear to one acute and sympa- 
thetic observer from abroad. If it does 
nothing else, it may at least help us to 
see ourselves as some others see us. Anf 
if may do more. 

J. MALCOLM MURCHISON. 
Crowley, La. 


Fraternal Orders and Funerals 
To the Editors: 

Could your readers give me some opin- 
ions and advice about policies regarding 
the participation of fraternal orders in 
funerals. I have conducted a few funerals 
in which the order read a ritual at the 
grave, a practice that seems to be cus- 
tomary, but just recently I was met with 
a firm insistence that the order be al- 
lowed to participate in the service at the 
church. Their ritual is fifteen minutes 
in length (my service is usually about 
twenty). What is the custom about such 


matters? I would be interested in the ex- 
periences of others in similar situations. 

H. R. MAHLER, JR. 
Richwood, W. Va. 


Money to Lend 
To the Editors: 

A number of men and women who ap- 
preciate the real value of the Student 
Loan Fund of our church continue to send 
gifts to establish new scholarships in the 
fund. During the thirty-five years of its 
existence, the Student Loan Fund has 
aided 2,769 young people who have gone 
forth to make good citizens and Christian 
workers in many parts of the world. Had 
it not been for the aid received from this 
fund, many of these would have been 
denied a college education to equip them 
for useful service. With this help for one 
or more they have been able to 
good education in one of our 
church-related colleges. 

During the period of the war while so 
many of our young people have been in 
the armed forces of our country, who 
might otherwise have been in college, the 
Student Loan Fund has not been in fult 
use. Now with a larger number of young 
people available for college, the Execu- 
tive Committee of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief is glad to announce 
that the fund is prepared to make loans 
to those who are qualified and need this 
help. Pastors, parents, and young peo- 
ple’s leaders will do well to give accurate 
information to Presbyterian college stu- 
dents who need to borrow from this fund. 
Full information can be obtained by ad- 


years 
secure a 


dfessing the Rev. Wade H. Boggs, Exe- 
cutive Secretary, 410 Urban Building, 


Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
WADE H. BOGGS. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Catholic Marriages Don’t Stick! 


To the Editors: 

The article “Why Catholic Marriages 
Stick,” by Kenneth J. Foreman, in your 
paper of January 28, has some very good 
advice on the solution of the divorce prob- 
lem, which I hope will do much good. But 
T object seriously to the approach, in that 
Dr. Foreman holds up to us the Catholic 
Church as a standard to live up to in this 
matter. 

This is very objectionable because of 
that church’s attitude toward Protestant- 
ism. Catholic reviews, such as “La Re- 
vista Catolica,” published in El Paso, 
Texas, and “La Voz,” published in San 
Antonio, Texas, both for Latin-American 
consumption, are very venomous in their 
anti-Protestant propaganda. The general 
propagandizing of Latin-America with the 
idea that the worst enemy to good neigh- 
borism is Protestant missions and the 
recent persecutions of Protestants in 
Mexico show to what extent the hierarchy 


is capable of going to try to defeat us. 


(See George Howard's book, “Religious 
Liberty in Latin-America?”) 

Not long ago some neighborhood Catho- 
lic boys asked to see the inside of our 
church building. They had been told that 
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Protestants worship the Devil, so they 
wanted to see an image of him! The off. 
cia] Catholic attitude is that we have no 
right to public worship, only private. go» 
why should we set them up as an ideal to 
live up to? Why give them a pat on the 
back and ourselves a slap in the face 
which they may use to slap us back 
again? 

But concerning this matter of mar. 
riages, are they really to be set up as 
exemplary? Many of them may stick of. 
ficially, but what about adultery”? I know 
of many C&atholic homes, here in Austin, 
that have been broken up by _ unfaith-. 
fulness. Then, too, do they not forfeit 
their right to be called Catholics if they 
divorce? If this is true, the number of 
divorced Catholics would probably be 
limited to those who were willing to con- 
fess and do penance for their divorce. , , , 

Of the Catholics I know, divorce jg 
common among those who do not take 
their religion seriously and immorality 
more common. 

My fina] objection to this article is sim- 
ply this: that as far as Catholics are con- 
cerned, any marriage outside their church 
is adultery, so that the Catholic who 
reads Dr. Foreman’s article will be read- 
ing, in effect, how a Protestant can make 
his state of adultery as permanent as 
a Catholic makes his marriage! 


E. A. J. SEDDON, JR. 
Mexican Presbyterian Church, 
Austin, Texas. 


USA Brothers Have No Horns 


To the Editors: 

Your magazine is growing better with 
each issue. I] am glad that there are some 
folk in the Presbyterian Church, US, who 
do not believe that the brethren of the 
USA Church have horns. I live on the 
fringe of the US Assembly, in the midst 
of strong USA churches, and my relation- 
ship with these brethren has been most 
cordial. I hope you will continue to keep 
an open minded editorial policy, especially 
as it relates to the two branches of Pres- 
byterianism. 

br. Thompson’s Sunday school comments 
are likewise most helpful. 

Keep up the good work! 

F. W. A. BOSCH. 
Springfield, Mo. 


One Saved from the Methodists! 


To the Editors: 

Please let me commend you on the edl- 
torial of February 11 on liquor advertis- 
ing. I have been sending clippings from 
Newsweek to the editor, saying we do not 
like the advertisements, and that perhaps 
there would be less tragedies to report 
in his columns, if he left out the liquor 
ads. I am also going to write to Life 
(which I never wanted us to subscribe to) 
eanceling our subscription on account of 
the flamboyant liquor ads. We have had 
it only a few months. 

I have been saying lately that I might 
end by turning Methodist as our Pres- 
byterian papers give the temperance causé 
so little support and so many of our 
younger ministers frankly say they aré 
not at all interested in the work of the 
WCTU, and the membership of all WCTUs 
seems to be so predominantly Methodist 
and Baptist. I have found it almost im- 
possible to get any Presbyterian women 
to join. 


Please this work in 


crescendo. 


keep up good 


ONA W. BORLAND (Mrs. F. W.) 
HAVERKAMP. 
Arlington, Va. 


1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Vsa., 
the South, Inc., Room 203, 13 North Fifth 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Western Section to 
Consider Possible 


Tasks in Cooperation 


Niagara Falls Meeting Asks Church 
To Offer Advice and Suggestions 


Presbyterian and Reformed bodies are 
being informed by the Western Section 
of the Presbyterian Alliance that the 
executive committee of the Western 
Section (the US and Canada) is being 
instructed to study ways and means of 
drawing these communions into closer 
cooperation for more effective service. 
This action, taken at the recent meet- 
ing at Niagara Falls, Ontario, when 
sixty or more ministers and elders, re- 
presenting the seven churches which 
compose the Alliance, asked also that 
the denominations send advice and sug- 
gestions on these matiers to the execu- 
tive committee. 

George Summey, New Orleans, 93- 
year-old veteran, set the pace for his 
seven (out of a possible 32 principals 
and alternates) Southern Presbyterian 
brethren at the meeting*, breasting “ 
whirling Canadian snowstorm without 
hat or overshoes. 


Overture to UNO 


Other actions of the Western Section 
included an overture to the UNO, 
through Canadian and American repre- 
sentatives, to take steps to safeguard 
religious liberty in all nations. Next 
year’s meeting is expected to be held 
in Memphis. The World Alliance will 
meet somewhere in Europe in 1947. 
Supreme judicatories are requested to 
elect one-third their usual number of 
representatives (i. e., 5 Presbyterians, 
US) for this meeting as soon as possi- 
ble. ‘ 

Joseph L. Hromadka, noted Czec! 
theological professor now at Princeton, 
told these representatives from the Re- 
formed churches that the church has a 
more favorable position on the conti- 
nent of Europe today than it has had in 
the last 300 years. The old humanist 
self-confidence is gone, he said; multi- 
tudes, including some communists, who 
a few years ago had no use for religion, 





*J. R. McGregor, Robt, W. Miles, J. 
M. McChesney, W. T. McElroy, James I. 
MeCord, Ernest Trice Thompson and J. 
L. Skinner (the only elder, an educator 
from Memphis). 





Austin Seminary Issue 


This week the editors of THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK are 
pleased to welcome the students of 
Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Austin, Texas, as guest 
editors, in the series in which stu- 
dents of the denomination’s other 
seminaries have had a share. These 
student editors have had complete 
charge of the paper’s cover, articles 
section, editorials, book reviews, and 
news items from Texas and Louis- 
iana, Concluding issue in the year's 
series will be that of the Assembly’s 
Training School of Richmond a 
month from now. 











are now ready to listen to what the 
church has to say. The question is, he 
said, is the church in Russia, in Ger- 
many, in Czecho-Slovakia and elsewhere 
strong enough to meet the challenge? 
In his judgment it is not yet certain. 
Churches in Europe desperately need 
American help, both material and spirit- 
ual, 


Report on Latin America 


The campaign against Protestantism 
in Latin America under the leadership 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy goes 
steadily forward, reported W. W. Stan- 
ley Roycroft, secretary of the committee 
on cooperation in Latin America, and 
Eleazar L. Perez, Presbyterian pastor 
in Mexico City. The Romanist church, 
however, was said to have lost its hold 
on the dynamic groups of the popula- 
tion—students and organized labor. 
In Mexico and elsewhere, it was said, 
there are signs of a spiritual awakening 
which furnishes the real occasion of the 
new Romanist opposition, reminiscent 
of the Middle Ages. Dr. Perez reported 
that the present Mexican government is 
doing nothing to defend the rights of 
Protestants, The stand the United States 
takes will largely determine what hap- 
pens in Mexico in this regard, it was 
said. 

John A. Mackay said two great ecu- 
menicities are emerging in the Chris- 
tian world: Roman Catholic, intolerant 
and utilizing political pressure which 
seeks to organize all of human society 
with the Romanist church at the center; 
the other, Protestant, on which depends 
the hope of the world. An essential 
part of the larger strategy, said Dr. 
‘Mackay, must be the establishment of 
Reformed (Presbyterian) solidarity 
within the larger ecumenical fellowship, 


1948 Set As Time for 
Formation of World 


Council of Churches 


Continental Site for Meeting 


Will Likely Be Chosen 


Geneva (RNS, By Wireless)—-The 
World Council of Churches, in process 
of formation for several years, will be 
formally organized at an international 
church assembly which will meet to- 
ward the end of August,“1948, it was 
decided here by the council’s provisional 
committee. The council now represents 
92 Protestant and Orthodox communions 
in 33 countries, 

Invitations to hold the 1948 meeting 
in the United States, Denmark, or Hol- 
land have been received from church 
leaders in these countries, according to 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary 
of the World Council, but the fact that 
several world denominational meetings 
are scheduled to be held in Europe dur- 
ing 1948, including the Anglican Lam- 
beth Conference, will make the selection 
of a continental site probable. 

Theme of the international assembly 
will be ‘‘The Order of God and the Pres- 
ent Disorder of Man,’’ with special at- 
tention to problems of world order, 
evangelism, and other timely matters, 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft announced . He said 
the meeting will be attended by 450 
delegates representing churches affili- 
ated with the World Council ‘‘and oth- 
ers expected to join in the next two 
years.”’ 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft reported that the 
council has instructed its officers to take 
specific steps to invite Orthodox 
Churches to become members. Six Or- 
thodox representatives were in Geneva 
for the meeting of the provisional com- 
mittee. 


German Members Named 


Nominated by a Frenchman and an 
Englishman, Bishop Theophil Wurm, 
president of the council of the German 
Evangelical Church, was elected a mem- 
ber of the provisional committee. Ths 
sponsors were Pastor Mare Boegner, 
president of the National Council of 
Protestant Churches in France, and 
George K. A. Bell, Anglican Bishop of 
Chichester. 

Martin Niemoeller, anti-Nazi Confes- 
sional leader, was elected permanent al- 
ternate. Bishop Eivind Berggrav, pri- 
mate of the Norwegian State Lutheran 
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Church, also was elected to the Pro- 
visional Committee, 

Welcoming membership of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church in the World 
Council, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft declared, 
‘“‘we cannot be sufficiently grateful that 
only a few months after the cessation 
of hostilities these churches, largely cut 
off from their sister churches, have re- 
turned to fellowship.’’” He added that 
he hoped “the Japanese churches will 
follow soon.” 

In a report urging a clearer defini- 
tion of membership in the World Coun- 
cil, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft said, “it is not 
necessary, nor even desirable, to have 
the largest possible membership. On 
the contrary, the admission of a great 
number of very small or unstable 
churches or sects would do more harm 
than good.” 

“Our attitude,’’ he said, ‘‘must not be 
that of a collector, but rather of a 
builder. Our task is not to arrive at 
the most complete reflection of all of the 
too many varieties of non-Roman Chris- 
tianity, but to create a strong link be- 
tween those churches whose full par- 
ticipation is essential for the achieve- 
ment of our ecumenical goal.” 


Allied Policy Is Perilous 


The present policy of the occupying 
Allied powers in Germany will bring 
ruin not only upon that country but on 
all Europe, the provisional committee 
stated in one of four resolutions adopted. 


The resolutions dealt with the distress 
in Europe and Asia, transfer of popula- 
tions in Europe, anti-Semitism and the 
Jewish situation, and Christians of 
Jewish ancestry. 


Asserting that the policies of the Al- 
lied occupation powers in Germany are 
“confused and inconsistent,’’ the com- 
mittee said those policies were ‘‘clearly 
directed towards such extreme limita- 
tion of German industry and export as 
cannot be enforced except by long mili- 
tary occupation.” 


Five Co-Chairmen 


In a move to broaden its leadership 
the provisional committee elected five 
co-chairmen in place of its single chair- 
man, the late William Temple, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who died in 1944. 

The new co-chairmen are: Geoffrey 
Francis Fisher, present Archbishop »f 
Canterbury; Mare Boegner, president of 


the National Council of Protestant 
Churches in France; Greek Orthodox 
Archbishop Germanos, of England; 


Archbishop Erling Eidem of the Swed- 
ish Lutheran Church, and John R. Mott, 
honorary chairman of the International 
Missionary Council, 

Dr. Boegner, who also was named 
chairman of the administrative commit- 
tee, looms as a major figure ameng the 
five co-chairmen. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft reported that the 
consolidated budget of the World Coun- 
cil for the calendar year 1946 will be 


more than $4,000,000, about two-thirds 
of which is being raised in the United 
States. Largest single contributor to 
the budget is the Lutheran Church. 
Most of the money will be used for ma- 
terial aid to countries affected by the 
war and for relief of refugees and pris- 
oners of war. 
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The ecumenical training center, re. 
cently made possible by the million-do}. 
lar gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., wiy 
soon be established unde council ays. 
pices in Geneva. Hendrik Kraemer, of 
the Netherlands Reformed Church, jg 
expected to direct the institution though 
he has not made his final decision, 





Four Fronts for Peace 





IV. THE PEACE TREATY FRONT 


By J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
United States Senator from Arkansas 





T IS HEARTENING, at this time of 
low morale and loss of enthusiasm 
which inevitably follows in the 

wake of war, to have the Commission 
on a Just and Durable Peace renew its 
effective work in the making of a last- 
ing peace. The idealism of the war 
goals has waned during the confusing 
and chaotic days since Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

As our government loses its bearings 
in foreign relations and drifts about in 
a fog of indecision, the best hope for a 
wise policy lies in the wisdom and com- 
mon sense of the people of this country. 
May the Four Fronts for Peace be as 
successful in determining the peace as 
was Six Pillars of Peace in the establish- 
ment of the U. N. O. 

The magnitude of the task of the 
peace makers is almost beyond the abil- 
ity of the human mind to grasp. Never 
before has a war taken such a toll of 
human lives. Great areas of the world 
have been ravaged by war. Vast 
amounts of the world’s vital resources 
have been expended. Only in the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere has orderly civilization 
remained unimpaired. 

Increasing Importance of Unity 

Unity among the allies was a matter 
of self-preservation during the war. Im- 
portant as that unity was then, it is of 
even greater importance and more di?- 
ficult of attainment in the making of 
peace. The victors are responsible only 
insofar as they impose upon themselves 
the principles of Christian conduct. 
Strained relations, in fact, the imperil- 
ment of the peace, can be the only re- 
sult if the nations look upon the peace 
negotiations as competition for strate- 
gic bases and spheres of influence. 

Peacemaking does not begin or end 
with a single conference. The Atlantic 
Charter, the Moscow declaration, the 
resolutions by the Congress, and the 
many other declarations and agreements 
were the beginning of the process. The 
surrender negotiations and the occupa- 
tion of enemy territory are further 
steps. Our participation in this proces3 
is not just the signing of a charter with 
a large red seal. It is a daily task, a 
positive creative participation in all the 
little details and decisions which, to- 
gether, shape the growing living struc- 
ture, 

As Sumner Welles has stated, peace 
“will never exist except as the result 


of continuous effort and the unfalter-. 
ing will of the majority of the peoples 
of the world” and “its attainment can 
only come about as the consequences of 
infinitely greater human effort’ than 
that required to win the greatest of alj 
wars. 

The principles for a peace which wil] 
promote the general welfare are well- 
known for they have been expressed m 
the Atlantic Charter, the United Nations 
Charter, the statement of policy of the 
Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace, and in the speeches of the great 
world leaders. The basic concept of the 
civilization to which we must devote 
our leadership is the integrity and dig- 
nity of the individual human being. This 
concept can survive only through the 
rule of law applicable to nations and 
individuals within nations. 


America’s Contradictions 


It is regrettable that since the end 
of hostilities the conduct of this nation 
has been dangerously irresolute and be- 
set by contradictions. We have deplored 
militarism and yet at the same time 
proposed large armed forces by con- 
scription. We have demanded exclusive 
bases in the Pacific and yet objected to 
similar demands by other powers. Our 
actions and policies seem to be impro- 
vised on the spur of the moment. We 
“play by ear’? without regard for the 
harmony of the composition. 

I cannot believe that the people of 
America do not have the moral strength 
to meet their responsibilities. We re- 
sponded magnificently to the demands 
of war. With our blood and treasure 
we won the right to have a better, 4 
more just, a peaceful world. Are we 
now, for lack of understanding and wis- 
dom, to be denied the fruits of our vic- 
tory? As the Proverbs say, ‘‘Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” 

America must assume the leadership 
and responsibility for peace making, if 
we are to translate into action the pro- 
found longing of the peoples of the 
world for a just and durable peac . Our 
immediate objective on the peace front 
is outlined in the general statement by 
the commission: ‘‘Let us seek peace 


treaties which embody principles of jus- 
tice and promote the general welfare.” 

(Next week, the concluding article in 
the series: The United Nations Front, by 
Harold E. Stassen.) 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


What Is the Church? 


By E. W. McLAURIN 


HAT IS THE CHURCH? Who are these men and 

women who build for themselves hundreds of thou- 

sands of places of worship, from humble one-room 
frame buildings to magnificent cathedrals in marble and 
stone? Why do millions of men and women, and boys and 
girls, make their way at regular intervals to these build- 
ings? Why do hundreds of thousands of volunteer workers 
give themselves to hard tasks, oftentimes painful and dis- 
couraging, in church. church school, youth work, men’s and 
women’s organizations? ’ 

Again, what is the church? When we have answered 
that one question we have found the answer to all other 
questions concerning the activities and aims of Christians in 
the world. 


What the Church Is Not 


There are some things the church is not, even though 
occasionally she may be thought to be these things in 
greater or less degree. 

The church is not a reform organization. Some people 
feel that the main purpose and work of the church is re- 
form. The church has caused more reformation in life 
than all other organizations put together. Its members 
have taken the lead in efforts at- reform. A Christian 
monk, Telemachus, finally, by his death, brought about the 
prohibition of gladiatorial combats in the Roman Empire. 
Stephen Langton, the archbishop of Canterbury, and Simon 
de Montfort, a churchman, forced the Magna Carta, the 
great charter of Anglo-Saxon political justice and liberties, 
from the unwilling hand of John II. But the church is not 
a reform organization, although reform inevitably follows 
in the wake of the church. 

The church is not an amusement or entertainment enter- 
prise. Many have often criticized the church because it 
did not attempt to amuse and entertain the people. After 
peace came last summer in England, one Englishman said 
that now was the time for the church to make the peo- 
ple forget their sorrows and tragedies by providing amus®- 
ment and fun. A sturdy old English rector replied, ‘‘The 
work of the church is to feed the sheep, not to amuse the 
goats.”” The church always seeks to increase joy and hap- 
piness, but she can never enter into competition with com- 
mercial enterprises aiming solely to amuse. 

The church is not a social club. Some would describe 
the church as a social club which develops the social life 
of her members along wholesome, enjoyable lines. There 
is undoubtedly a pleasant social life developed in and by 
the church, and there may be times when the church is 
called upon to provide means for developing along Christian 
lines the life of those under her care. But the church can 
never degenerate into a mere social club. 

The church is not a group holding to certain doctrines. 
Some think of it as a group of individuals who have in 
common certain beliefs about God, evil, salvation, Christian 
morality, and immortality. The church is “intellectualized,”’ 
identified with the acceptance of certain creedal statements 
or doctrinal dogmas. It has often given grounds for such 
an idea, but it is not Biblical. 

The church is not an institution marked by certain rites. 
Some would define it as a group of people practicing certain 
rites and ceremonies. The church becomes sacramentarian. 
This externalizing of the Christian religion is also not 
Biblical. 


What the Church Is 


The church may best be described as all those who truly~ 
believe in Jesus Christ as their Savior. This involves not 
only certain intellectual beliefs, but also a life in accordance 
with those beliefs. Individually it means trusting Christ 
completely and trying to do what he wants done. Socially, 
as an external organization, it means that the church is 
composed of men and women, boys and girls, who come to- 
gether in the name of Christ to worship him and to serve 





him. Ignatius defined the church universal as composed of 
those in whom Christ is. A modern English churchman 
describes the church, in part, as any group of people, even 
two or three, coming together in the name of Christ with 
Christ in their midst. All those doing this would com- 
pose the church universal. The primary marks of the 
church and of those who are true members of the church 
are faith in Christ as Teacher, Savior, and Lord, and the in- 
dwelling presence of Christ in them and the church through 
the Holy Spirit. There are the fundamental and essential 
marks of the church. 

Reforms, social life in richer forms, beliefs, rites, and a 
certain type of moral life are inevitable accompaniments of 
any true church life; but they are by-products, or secondary 
characteristics of the church. 


Relation of the Church to Jesus Christ 


It is impossible to give a satisfactory definition of the 
church, but attempts have been made in this direction by 
describing the church. One of the best descriptions, the 
full meaning of which the church has not adequately studied 
or understood in all the centuries, is that of the Head and 
the Body. 

Christ is the Head of the church. Christ and the church 
constitute an organism, a living thing. As the Head, he 
gives life, and controls and completes the Body. Without 
him, the church becomes only a torso, without life and in- 
effective. He controls the church as the head controls and 
directs the body. This control is more or less complete 
in proportion as members obey his orders as Head. Spiritual 
immaturity results in imperfect coordination. Disease or 
injury, such as indifference, sin, error, etc., result in imper- 
fect coordination also. Spiritual paralysis and St. Vitus’ 
dance (chorea) are evident symptoms of a marred, diseased 
relation of the members of the Body to the Head. 


Relation of the Body to the Head 


The church, both in its corporate entirety and in its mem- 
bers, with Christ constitutes an organism, a living thing. 
The church completes Christ, and is his fulness. As the 
Body of Christ, the church may be said to have three re- 
lations to him. 

The church is his home in the world. We are at home 
in our bodies. Our bodies constitute a dwelling place for 
our spiritual natures, the real self. So the church con- 
stitutes Christ’s dwelling place on earth. He does not dwell 
in buildings, nor in commercial or labor organizations, nor 
service clubs, nor social institutions, nor civil governments, 
nor in any other of the various organized groups of our 
time. His home is not in any of these. He is at home, 
in the fullest sense of the word, in the church. He may in- 
deed find a temporary welcome or lodging-place in some 
other organization or institution, but it is only a temporary 
and casual home. His true home is his body the church. 

Again, the church is that which makes him known. We 
are known through our bodies, through our voices, the looks 
from our eyes, the expression on our faces, the movements 
of our bodies. So Christ is known only through his Body 
the church. He has no hands but ours to touch the needy 
and minister to them in our day. He has no voice but 
ours, using his word and blessed by the Holy Spirit, to 
speak words of instruction and comfort to men and women 
today. He uses our feet to go on errands of mercy. 
Through our eyes he today shows pity for needy and sinful 
man as in the days when he was in Galilee. The Bible is 
the great implement, and the Holy Spirit is the Guide and 
Helper. But he must have saved men and women to make 
him known. His Body must carry the glorious evangel, 
the good news. It is his means of carrying the gospel to 
the ends of the earth. He has no other. 


Lastly, the church, his body, is his only agency for doing 
his will in the world. He has no command over political 
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governments, or commercial or labor organizations, or any 
other organizations. He has no control over them except 
indirectly through members of his Body the church. The 
church is the only group where he has absolute right and 
authority. He is the Head completing and controlling his 
Body, and directing its activities. And in proportion as he 
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commands and his commands are carried out, he moves to- 
ward the goal of the universe which is his sovereignty over 
all things as King of kings and Lord of lords. 

Let the church be truly his Body, which with him forms 
one organism, and in which he is completed, lives, and ful- 
fils his purpose for men and the Father. 


Let’s Talk About Our Successes 


By WILLIAM H. ARNOLD and CARL H. PHAGAN 


HE leading article in one of the popular magazines of 

our day tells of a Russian scientist-doctor who had 

a new idea. Seemingly frustrated by concentrating 
on the diseases of mankind, weary of the partial and tem- 
porary palliatives, yet vitally concerned with matters of 
health, he set out with a staff of 60 and made clinical 
studies of nearly 30,000 men who were over a hundred years 
old. The object of their research was to discover what spe- 
cial endowment these individuals possessed. If this could 
be isolated, possibly it could be transferred. As a result 
of this work, a serum is now being perfected to be used on 
others. Now our interest in this article is not in the serum 
but in the approach, the novelty and promise of the pro- 
cedure. Perhaps this scientific approach could be applied 
to our workers’ conferences with really beneficial results. 


Same Old Story 


Ordinarily when we gather the staff of our church school 
together we designate time on the program for the classes 
or departments to present their problems. Of course, these 
get to be an old story; we become fatally familiar with 
complaints of tardiness, absences, lack of preparation, lack 
of interest, and the rest. We do suggest remedies, give 
stop-gap prescriptions, make real efforts to find at least tem- 
porary solutions. But as the workers’ conference adjourns, 
while we leave with a grim determination to ‘‘do some- 
thing.’’ the “something” is often vague, admittedly tem- 
porary, and underneath the surface we are tired and 
“problem conscious.” 

Let’s concentrate, at least once, on our successes that we 
may thereby find a solution for our failures. The scientist 
found an answer and concocted a serum. Could we follow 
his lead in a workers’ conference? We are suggesting here 
a different approach—a positive one. In every church there 
is usually at least one department or class which is highly 
successful from many standpoints (if not a class or a de- 
partment, then at least one phase of the church’s work). 

Of course, this will raise the question as to what com- 
prises a successful class or department in the church school. 
All would not agree, and there is reason for discussion. 
Some would judge success merely on the basis of numbers 
and enthusiasm, regardless of other considerations. It 
would be a good spiritual exercise for a session or a 
diaconate or a workers’ conference to sit down and attempt 
to determine the criteria of success! 

Once “‘successful” has been defined, let a committee from 
the workers’ conference be chosen to select and study a 
class or department that measures up to the standards. This 
committee should not be connected with the class or de- 
partment under observation for obvious reasons. In the 


study made, all possible contributing factors should be in- 
cluded. Such varied items as dress, personality, spirit and 
ability of the teacher and leaders; materials, methods, mem- 
bership and morale of the class or department; mutual in- 
terests and outside activities of the members; these and 
many more should be weighed. The committee should be 
requested to report facts, many facts, all facts which in the 
opinion of the members of the committee are pertinent in 
any way. 


New Light or Old 


At a subsequent workers’ conference this committee would 
report in detail. Then either by work of the committee or 
by open discussion among all present, the principles which 
seem to contribute to the success of the organization studied 
could be deduced. It will probably be found that funda- 
mental ideas thus derived will be neither new nor startling. 
They may be the very ones that the church school leaders 
have emphasized constantly. It is possible, it is hoped, that 
new light will be added, some factors that have been for- 
gotten be rediscovered, some neglected ideas brought back 
into use. But even if the ‘findings’ contain only such 
stalwart pillars as ‘‘teacher preparation, promptness and 
regularity,” or “pupil preparation and participation,” these 
would receive fresh emphasis and would assume new im- 
portance as the results of this indirect approach. 

A very real value of such an experiment, however, regard- 
less of the findings (and they should not be minimized) is 
the effect of such an evening on the corps of workers. In 
the church as in the army, morale ‘is of major importance. 
How often do workers’ conferences adjourn and the good 
people go home depressed by the failures, the needs, the 
shortcomings and the difficulties evident during the meet- 
ing. A layman who taught a class of boys in the senior 
department remarked: “I know the problems I face and 
after hearing about every one else’s all evening, I almost 
despair of the church school. I’m glad they’re held on Mon- 
day nights. It takes me nearly a week to get my enthusiasm 
hack io the place where I’m willing to tackle my gang 
again!”’ 

Let’s try this, then, at least once. Let’s talk about our 
successes. Every one likes a success story. ‘‘Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success.’’ Maybe the idea will spread that if we 
are successful in part’of our church work we can increase 
that part until it becomes the whole. 

At any rate, the individual workers would go away en- 
couraged by the thought, ‘‘It can be done because it is being 
done!”’ And each mind will have spent the evening think- 
ing on the positive side. 


Outside the Church, Too 


By EARL B. BRANDON 


HEN MEN AND WOMEN who are active and vital 

Christians identify themselves with community and 

service organizations and accept responsibilities of 
leadership, they often drift away from the church life and 
activity. 


Case Studies 


John Evans was soundly converted. He accepted Christ 
and determined to carry his Christianity into all areas of 


his life. His preacher emphasized the importance of putting 
inspiration into activity, and as opportunities opened, John 
engaged in undertakings that reflected Christian character. 
He accepted them and gave them his full energy of thought 
and ability. The Y. M. C. A. asked him to be chairman of 
hoy’s work, the Community Chest wanted him to head their 
special gifts campaign, the Boy Scouts asked him to serve 
as district commissioner, his club asked him to supervise its 
social work. Gladly he accepted, giving sacrificially of both 
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time and money. These took all his spare moments and 
even made inroads into the concentration his business 
needed. But with the thrill of the service of his Lord he 
had no regrets. 

Then his church needed help, too. The minister and 
the church school superintendent had to find a teacher for 
a class of boys. They went to John Evans and ‘explained 
the need: they challenged him to undertake it. 


Many Responsibilities 


As he and his wife talked it over, they enumerated his re- 
sponsibilities—home: wife and two growing children; busi- 
ness: full-time undertaking if he met the keen competition; 
recreation: very little time for it these days; outside Chris- 
tian activities: Y.M.C. A., Community Chest, Scouts, social 
service. Just where could this be fitted in? 

He had to turn it down. Of course, the minister and 
the superintendent said they understood, but they were dis- 
appointed and seemed to have the feeling that John Evans 
wasn’t putting first things first. And John felt sorry about 
it, but there it was. So there began to appear a feeling of 
disaffection. Gradually it increased. Eventually John 
Evans felt that his church resented his activities that pre- 
vented his teaching in the church school. His interest in 
church and the regularity of his attendance deteriorated 
until it was only on rare occasions that he was seen at the 
worship services. 

There was Chester Short, another consecrated Christian 
devoted to good works. He was a lawyer and felt that in 
his profession there were those who practiced questionable 
procedures, who barely keeping within the letter of the law 
constantly voided its spirit. He knew that the local bar 
association could correct many of these if someone would 
only push the reforms. There was need also to apply Chris- 
tian principles in the city government. Wholeheartedly, 
with prayer for help, he started out. It took time, more 
and more time. Chester kept up his church attendance 
and discharged his duties as an officer as best he could. 
But his interest slowly shifted from the source of his in- 
spiration, the church, to its result, his Christian activities. 
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The cause of these cases lies, in part, in the nature of the 
church. For the church constantly challenges Christians 
to take their religion into everyday life. Yet the local 
church seldom sees fit to recognize the Christian work its 
members do outside its own walls or list of activities. More, 
a resentment of these activities is sometimes apparent and 
a breach often occurs. 

Now the primary importance of staffing the church school 
and activities is evident and unquestioned. The spring must 
be clear and strong if the stream is to flow. But often the 
impression is given that this is the only form of Christian 
service approved by the church. Contrast, for example, the 
recognition and plaudits the church gives her teachers (who 
deserve more than they get!) with the recognition the 
average church would give John Evans or Chester Short. 
They’re not seeking plaudits, that’s not the point. The 
point is that by our narowness of vision we lose (or even 
drive away) from the church some of our ablest. 

When this happens not only does the man suffer and the 
church suffer, but the very activities that ‘‘led him away’”’ 
suffer too! For the source of his inspiration which sent 
him out and sustains him is now out of his life. 


A Way Out 


What can be done? If the church really knew the Chris- 
tian activities and services of its members amd, as a part 
of its regular program, gave these public recognition such 
breaches would not occur. The church would begin to take 
pride in its influence in the community. It would begin to 
feel that it was the backbone of the forces of righteous- 
ness. 

Moreover, men like John Evans and Chester Short would 
not only feel that they are doing the things the church told 
them to do, but would know that the church felt an interest 
and satisfaction in their successes. Instead of a sehse of 
“disloyalty’’ and isolation, which caused the breach, they 
would feel that they were being loyal, and would be tied 
closer to the church, aware that from it comes their desires 
and inspiration. 


Use These Men! 


By JOSEPH A. PALACHEK and WM. ALBERT SMITH 


TIS OBVIOUS THAT THE CHURCH has failed to enlist 
the enthusiastic interest of the greater number of men 
on its rolls. One reason for this may well be that we’ve 

never given them a job in which they felt competent. 
They’ve been to church, been on the receiving end, but many 
have had opportunity to give to church work only finan- 
cially. Elders and deacons? Well, what percent of the men 
of your church are officers? Small, isn’t it! How do you 
give the others a chance to share in the work outside of 
being a Sunday school teacher or scoutmaster? How many 
more men would be in your church if they felt they were 
“putting out” as well as “taking in’’? One fine Christian 
layman said recently that he almost stopped going to church 
because he was tired of always receiving, with no chance to 
contribute to the work of the church except by check. 

Incidentally, many men can't teach Sunday school. And 

when the church tries to put a man to work in a job where 
he doesn’t feel at home, he may easily lose interest, do a 
poor job, and then have a bad taste in his mouth because 
he knows he failed to deliver the goods. (We'd say a bit 
more, but some of the other students are writing an article 
along this line.) 


Let Them Talk 


Every man can talk about his job. No matter how poor 
a speaker he may be he can talk about what he does for a 
living. Most of us enjoy doing so. We like to talk about 
ourselves, our work, our activities and even our worries. 
After all, we devote a lot of time to our vocation; we’re 
interested in it, and because we are, we subconsciously as- 
Sume everyone else is. So, while a man may not feel com- 





petent to teach a class, he knows he is competent to talk 
about what he does every day at his work. And because 
he is so vitally interested, he is very likely to give an in- 
teresting presentation of it, even though he might be a bore 
at something else. 

This year, as a great emphasis is given to enlistment of 
manpower within the churches, we will probably witness a 
revival of Father and Son banquets. In the past these have 
been popular and in many cases have become annual affairs. 
They are ordinarily designed to create fellowship among 
the men (with, perhaps, a vague sort of hope to interest 
more men in the work of the church) and the program has 
usually consisted of a good meal, some rousing songs and a 
“nep talk’? by the minister or an address by an outside 
speaker. The result has often been an increased interest 
by a greater number of men for a time, then a gradual re- 
turn to ‘‘normalcy”’ until the next similar affair. 

We believe that, with proper planning, a church can use a 
series of such meetings to increase its effectiveness in one 
of the hardest areas—men’s work. 

The plan we propose isn’t a panacea. But it is one way 
of asking a man to help, of making him feel he’s assisting 
his church do the Lord’s work. Let’s look at the plan, and 
then, briefly, at its possible benefits and possible dangers. 
Psychologically, ‘‘Men and Boys” or ‘‘Fathers and Sons” 
meetings are sound. There's a natural affinity, a mutual 
interest. Let’s capitalize on it, and have a banquet if at all 
possible! Men still like to eat. Include a few stirring songs 
while the dishes are being cleared and let the fellows stand 
up at least once, too. Then comes the real meat. 

Have one or two or even three men prepared to speak on 
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“What I Do for a Living”’ or ‘From Whence my Bread and 
Meat” or ‘‘Why I’m Not Rich—I’m a Lawyer, Doctor, etc.),”’ 
or some other title. But be sure each is properly coached 
to stick by the outline below. 

1. Describe business or profession, both in general and in 
some detail—use a ‘“‘typical day,’’ for example. Include a 
brief word of the preparation necessary for it. 

2. Give illustrations of specific evils a Christian must 
avoid, of specific temptations he must resist, of handicaps 
in practicing his profession which a non-Christian does not 
feel. If he is capable, ask him to show also how a more 
thoroughly Christian social and economic system would 
affect his vocation. (No politics, please.) 

3. Show how his business or profession contributes to the 
welfare of his fellow-man. (Certainly every Christian 
should be constantly conscious of this responsibility.) 
Christians have ‘‘vocations,”’ ‘‘callings,’’ instead of ‘‘jobs’”’ or 
“‘meal-tickets.” 

After the speaker has concluded, allow time for questions 
to be asked and answered, preferably through the chair- 
man to avoid the possibility of a listener with a ‘“‘grudge 
against lawyers,”’ etc. 


What It Will Do 


It seems to us that there are at least four important 
benefits of a series of such meetings, and a number of bene- 
ficial by-products. 

First, the men of the church participating would feel a 
vital part of the activity of the church. As _ previously 
pointed out, we ordinarily enlist too small a percentage as 
stewards of time and talent. 

Second, the youth of the church attending would have a 
real course in vocational guidance. The list of speakers 
should include as wide a variety as possible: lawyer, doctor, 
printer, theatre manager, carpenter, teacher, druggist, 
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farmer, banker, merchant, broker, machinist, grocer, capi- 
talist, labor-union official, the minister, of course, and so 
forth. Yet, the entire series would not be a duplication of 
the “‘vocational guidance” of secular organization, for it 
would be deliberately Christian, with the primary emphasis 
on the Christian concept of life work. 

Third, it would aid in restoring the great Reformed con- 
ception of life work as a vocation, i. e., that every man is 
“called of God to a specific work.’’ The vicious concep- 
tion that only ministers and missionaries have a ‘call’ 
is a disease at the root of our social, economic and political 
structure. 

Fourth, a picture of our modern civilization would be 
graphically presented in its strength and weaknesses. Men 
would see that others face questions of conscience, boys 
would realize the rugged road ahead and see some of the 
pitfalls and traps that await unwary feet. 

The by-products are too numerous to mention, but in- 
clude some important values, such as: better acquaintance 
on the part of the men-and-young-men-of-the-church, a sym- 
pathetic interest in each other’s problems, a sharing of 
burdens, a respect for each other’s character and achieve- 
ments, etc. 

We see several possible dangers of this plan. One would 
be that gradually the Christian center might be lost and 
the discussions be on an entirely secular plane. Be sure 
each speaker realizes the Christian emphasis desired. Take 
nothing for granted! Another is that a speaker or speakers 
on a given night might be a bore. Choose them carefully, 
but get outside the officers, too! Again, a single small 
church might find its potential meeting too small, its mem- 
bership too limited. There are great possibilities here in 
cooperative meetings with the men of other churches. There 
are other dangers, too, but you'll discover them. We are 
persuaded that the idea is workable. Get your men to- 
gether and try it! 


Put Square Pegs in Square Holes 


By MAX ECKE, JR., and BEN EVAN GILLESPIE 
Ju SMITH was asked to teach a Sunday school class 


in his church. After much consideration and against 

his better judgment, he accepted the challenge. At the 
end of a year he resigned with a deep sense of failure. 
He had discovered that he could not hold the attention 
of the young people in his charge because he lacked spéak- 
ing ability and understood too little about the psychology 
of young people. Such an experience was unfortunate for 
him—and for the church because he lost interest in the 
work of the church. Mary Brown, on the other hand, was 
asked to take charge of the Girl Scout Troop in her church. 
Not ever having been a Girl Scout herself and feeling that 
she was unfitted to do the job, she refused. As a result 
she was made to feel that she was neglecting her duty asa 
member of her church, and consequently her interest in 
the work of the church waned. 

Of course, there are no such persons as John Smith and 
Mary Brown. On the other hand, we believe these incidents 
are typical of ones being repeated in many churches 
throughout the land—men and women are being assigned 
to church work for which they are unfitted and their par- 
ticular talents, which fit them for real service in another 
field, are ignored. This brings us to 


The Problem 


How can we interest and enlist the church members in 
the work of the local church organization in the areas where 
they will be the most efficient and effective? 

It is our endeavor to offer a resolution that we feel will 
be helpful in meeting this problem. We recommend use 
of 


“The Personnel Sheet" 


The personnel sheet furnishes information concerning 
every church member—not only his talents and previous 


training, but also his particular interests. Such information 
is invaluable to those who plan the work of the church. 
It not only enables them to know more about the members 
of their organization, but also provides them with helpful 
suggestions on how to improve the program of the church. 
Through the use of the personnel sheet the individual mem- 
ber is made to feel more at home in the church and that, 
after all, he does have a part in planning the activities of 
his church. Since there is always the danger of using only 
a small number of persons in carrying on the work of the 
church, the use of the personnel sheet would make it pos- 
sible to use a greater percentage of the membership. 

These are some of the values, but how can it be used effec- 
tively in meeting the problem of enlisting members in the 
areas where they will be most efficient? 


Use of the Personnel Sheet 


The first step in the use of the personnel sheet is to 
gather the information. This can be done by mailing the 
questionnaire to every member of the congregation with a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope enclosed to use in return- 
ing this sheet to the church. As there will be some who 
will not return them, we suggest that as many “follow-up” 
letters as necessary be sent. It should be clearly stated that 
the information once gathered becomes the property of the 
church and is to be used only in planning its work. The 
second step is to compile and file information gained so that 
it is easily found and used. There are two recommendations 
on how to arrange the file: (1) File the information accord- 
ing to the membership of the church—in this file will be 
placed the personnel sheet itself; (2) the second file is to 
be arranged according to the interests, talents, etc., of the 
members. Each member is to be listed under the various 
headings to which-he belongs. With the information thus 
gathered and filed, the leadership of the church is now 
ready to employ the talents of the members. 
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Two Ways to Use the Findings 


The first is to use a person in the work of the church by 
finding a job that he is capable of doing. Here is an 
example: The leaders of a certain church were interested 
in enlisting Bill Jones in the work of the church. Jones 
had not been too faithful in attendance or the work of the 
church since the time that he became a member. The 
leaders went to the church’s file and looked up Jones’ per- 
was woodcraft. These leaders then made arrangements for 
sonnel sheet and gathered the information that his hobby 
the Boy Scout troop of the church to go and learn of Jones’ 
experience with his hobby. From time to time various 
other groups were taken by to profit from Jones’ knowledge 
of woodcraft. This seems to be a small thing, yet it caused 
Bill Jones to feel that he was important to the work of 
the church and he has been one of the most faithful and 
loyal members of that church ever since. 

The second use of the personnel sheet is in finding a 
person to do a specific job in the church which needs to 
be done. Here is an example: It was the time of the year 
for the First Presbyterian Church of ................ to 
adopt the annual budget. The deacons of the church felt 
that the members of the congregation were able to increase 
their contributions to the church; therefore, they advocated 
that the budget be increased 50 per cent. As they knew 
that raising this budget would be a difficult task, they 
sought a man who was capable of putting the budget across. 
In checking over the information of the various members 
in the personnel file, they found a man who was in charge 
of sales for a large concern. After they had talked to him, 
showing the need and convincing him that it should be 
attempted, he accepted the challenge. The increased budget 
was raised through his efforts. Because of his success in 
doing this job, he who had not been active became en- 
thusiastically identified with the work of the church and 
made to feel that he had a very real share in its progress. 

These are two instances which we think show how the 
personnel sheet will go a long way in solving our problems 
of how to enlist the members of the local church in the 
areas where they are efficient and effective. 


Here is a sample of the personnel sheet as it has been 
used in several churches. The session or planning commit- 
tee of each church desiring to use it will, of course, revise 
it as is thought best. 
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Personnel Sheer 


ita vie ice ews Ob wie aaa eee eee _— ll ere ee rer 
being interested in the life and effective- 
ness of my church, and desiring to aid in enabling her to 
render a greater usefulness in the service of the Kingdom, 
furnish the following information: 


RG a ar aot ae Pa 9, SE is 60 5 60444 cae —: 
Street Postal Zone 
Nearly everyone, in thinking back over his association with 


churches during his life, can recall some distinctly outstand- 
ing experiences. To some, such experiences may center around 
a weekly supper meeting of a class, to others it may be an 
annual revival, to others a unique method of encouraging 
friendliness in the church. We would like to benefit by your 
experience. We would like for you to describe briefly one 
type of association with a church that to you has been uniquely 
enjoyable: (Use back of this sheet if necessary.) 


What musical instrument do you play? 
a harmonica to a steam calliope.) 
Check the following church activities in which you have been 
eneaged here or in other churches with which you have been 
affiliated. 


(Include anything from 


H 
Officer in the church......... Girl Scout work......-sscece 
Sunday school teacher....... Boy Scout work........ eevee 
Recreational leader.......... WORDS WOTMsrs ccivsicececsas 
Writing for church paper.... eS eee 
Class counselor sponsor...... be Se ee are eee 
Officer in Sunday school class CREPOR VIBetRtIOW....0cccescus 
SS ee re reer a eee GE: Gitesin ees eon cwamewes oa 
Aiding of Girecting’ GOCIRE™ GOEROTE oi icc kccs cbepessvewave 
welfare projects.......2.... 


Which of the following activities interest you? 


Serving as Sunday school sicsccccesesivcvercs ce eesic sic 
class secretary.......... i: Visit those new to our church 
shin Bible in a PT eb arene Oi rm ee mn 
“oe ELIE POT TT Or Teaching in Sunday school.... 
Direct and assist in recrea- Singing in the choir......... 
CE sone odes e Cece eee g etna Lead hobby groups.......... 
Lead singing in a S. S. Dept. Help prepare or serve meals 
Help in summer vacation Help with Boy Scouts........ 
| eee eee ee Help with Girl Scouts........ 
Do occasional mimeographing Ty EM id cn adie andes 
pe eee Tee ee TT et ee ,: = ee eee 
Do occasional stenographic Lit! Sea ara 
WOE cicn dc paceete eos teanes MuUSGGTy GttANGARE.... 2. eccccecves 
Direct or participate in dra- Playschool helper............ 
CEE. 2c cctectancceesensees 
Make posters or do other art What is your hobby or hob- 
ee Ne ere DROS cadcaeccsule sehen es 
Play piano for a S. S. Dept. What is vou home state?..... 


Are you now helping or have you helped in the past with any 
community welfare work outside the church? (For example, 
B. BE Ck, Pe CPGO, COG isco sect e ecw ws os cece weno e eaerei 


If vou area community organizations, will 
you name one or Women’s Clubs, etc.) 


some 
(Service Ciubs, 


member of 
two? 
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Christianity Needs Young People 

Who will go preach, teach, heal, 
serve—in the highways and byways, in 
every continent and the tslands of the 
seas? Give your life to help build the 
foundations of peace In the postwar 
world. An education will prepare you 
for service. 


Prasbyterian Junior College 


Offers standard freshman and sopho- 
More courses leading to the Associate 
in Arts or Associate in Science degree; 
one- and two-year commercial courses; 
preparatory courses at 10th, 11th and 

2th grade levels; aeronautics. Ex- 
service men may enter at any time. 
orn for catalog: Box B-7, Maxton, 

Cc. 








SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 
perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address 


The Registrar. 
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EDITORIAL 


Concerning This Issue 





Two factors have led the students 
editing this Austin Seminary edition to 
focus the articles on the church. First, 
today’s “prophets” have much advice 
for the church and for Christianity ranz- 
ing from “saving civilization’ to sav- 
ing soap coupons to increase the build- 
ing fund. Church members, particu- 
larly church leaders who do the plan- 
ning, must be ever mindful of the true 
nature of the church, lest they be led 
into bypaths. 

Dr. E. W. McLaurin opens the discus- 
sions with a brief but vital study of the 
church. Asking the question, “What is 
the Church?” he points out some of the 
common misinterpretations, then pro- 
ceeds to find the true answer in the 
striking figure used by the Apostle Paul. 

Second, the tremendous emphasis our 
civilization places on techniques forces 
the church to reconsider her own. Well 
aware that “methods” never substitute 
for faith and zeal, the students, as they 
go into the pastorate, are concernel 
with the need for a strong lay leader- 
ship. The late Dr. Thomas W. Currie 
often told his seminary classes, ‘‘Get 
your men to church, the women are 
coming anyhow.” Perhaps this accounts 
in part for the major, although not ex- 
clusive, emphasis on men’s work. 
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The students’ articles come from the 
senior course on Church Management, 21 
subject too long and too often neglected 
in seminary curriculum. These papers 
do not necessarily present original nor 
even new ideas, but have grown from 
the study and research of the class in 
connection with difficulties in church ad- 
ministration. 

How can a class or department be 
made more effective, achieve a greater 
measure of success? The first article 
gives a pertinent suggestion for a work- 
ers’ conference. Primarily psychologi- 
cal, the suggestion is a positive approach 
in dealing with lagging organizations. 

Why do so many able leaders drift 
from the church? The next article 
analyzes for cause, then decides that a 
part of the reason for the breach is that 
the local church often fails to recognize 
that its members sometimes do prac- 
tice what the church preaches. 

“Use Those Men” is concerned with 
two strategic areas of church responsi- 
bility—-men and boys. An idea for a 
series of meetings is presented that 
should prove helpful to the life, work 
and program of any church. 

In ‘Put Square Pegs in Square 
Holes,” the field of interest is broadened 
to include the entire membership of the 
church. The suggestion offered in this 
article is being used by an increasing 
number of churches with real results. 

The students hope that these arti- 
cles will prove helpful; that some 
churches will try these or similar plans 
and let them in on the results for the 
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benefit of the course in Church Man- 
agement; and that the whole issue will 
aid those concerned with the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the local church in 
order the better to glorify God, who 
gave us Jesus Christ, the Head of the 
Church. 


Let Us Sing 


“Let us sing the hymn...” The 
fingers of the organist move over the 
keys; the melody flows through the 
sanctuary; and the choir rises to lead 
the congregation in the singing. Thus 
music, familiar and simple, is made a 
vital part in our worship of God. 

Yet often it seems that we are prone 
co forget that the singing of hymns 
touches us in any way. We are con- 
tent to sit comfortably in our pews 
while the organist and the choir com- 
plete the hymn. Frequently we do not 
trouble ourselves to the extent of open- 
ing the hymnal to read the words as 
the choir sings them. If the hymnal is 
opened to the proper place, we seldom 
sing, for after all our voices are not 
traime@d ....@. . the tune is not 
familiar. ..or.. .wesing the hymn 
too often or any other excuse 
which happens to fall from our lips. 
What is the matter with us? Why can’t 
we sing and sing joyfully? 

Perhaps we should stop to consider 
the value of our hymns in worship, They 
are our songs of praise to Almighty God 
which should be sung with joyful and 
grateful hearts. We are not singing 
that our neighbor in the pew may hear 
our voice; we are singing notes of praise 
to our Father in Heaven. It does not 
matter that our voices are not in tune 
so long as our hearts are in tune with 
God. As we make our evaluation, let us 
remember the words of the Psalter, 
‘‘Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all 
ye lands.’”’ 

JAMES E. FOGARTIE. 


‘It’s Sad When 
A Great Ship Goes Down’’ 


When at last the struggle ended only 
a mile off shore, and the ship heaved 
the last time and submitted to the pull 
of the depths, the heavy Atlantic night 
settled down with its undisturbed por- 
trayal of some Wagnerian scene of 
clashing elements—fire in the heavens, 
and churning waters, and driving, drift- 
ing flakes of snow! In the swirling of 
the tormented waters a row boat with 
two occupants fought the life-and-death 
struggle toward the shore. A man and 
his half-grown son were the only survi- 
vors in the particular boat. In one end 
of the vessel the boy huddled; his only 
covering was a bit of canvas. The sting- 
ing salt sprays, and the icy atmosphere 
combined in merciless, numbing torture. 
Gasping as though his lungs would burst 
as the thin air stabbed deeply, the man 
fought the fury of the night with two 
oars as his only weapon. Who can 
describe the hours, and the agony of the 
hours? Finally—finally—the shore was 
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atained. Anxious hands pulled the man, 
whimpering and exhausted, from his 
place. It was difficult to tell him that 
the torment of unceasing rowing ex- 
plained his survival. Make the boy row? 
No, he loved him too much for that. 
He wanted to protect him. The boy was 
stiff and discolored. Frozen to death. 
The father had taken a good intention 
and with it had slain his child. Wis- 
dom without love can only be equalled 
by love without wisdom for place in the 
annals of crime! 

Only a person who had drunk deep 
of the intoxicating draught of unreality 
will feature the church as a ship on a 
peaceful sea in our day. The churcn 
is an institution in crises! It stands a 
better than equal chance of being 
blasted wideopen! It stands that self- 
same chance of being so blasted by peo- 
ple of good intention. In the contesting 
camps are men of sincerity, piety, and 
ability. It is perfectly conceivable that 
those who today disturb the peace of 
Zion have not dedicated themselves ma- 
liciously to the task of disturbing the 
peace of Zion! Matters of doctrinal 
conviction, emphasis of preaching, goals 
for our church’s activity, these are the 
items which stimulate rifts in the 
church. It may be argued that the very 
fact that the old church has enough life 
in it to generate white heat in contend- 
ing for beliefs is a very healthy sign. Be 
that as it may, some man whose name 
is not found as endurable as his wis- 
dom, said in effect that we do not solve 
our difficulties by emphasizing the pro)- 
lem, but rather by magnifying the Lord 
Christ. Not a few cling to the philo- 
sophical tenet that the nearer we gather 
to the Blessed Savior, the nearer we 
must, by the very nature of the case, 
draw to each other. All this being ac- 
ceptable, it remains every bit as true 
and reasonable that the more we love 
the Lord our God, the more we hate 
that which is hateful to him. The more 
personal and intimate our relationship 
with him, the more confirmed our be- 
lief that there can be no such thing as 
an unimportant detail connected with 
matters of worship, doctrine, morals and 
church-government. Ours is not a God 
to be satisfied with haphazard, hit-or- 
miss loyalty. Abraham Kuyper was not 
exactly wanting in wisdom when he ob- 
served that our approach to the Light 
is the basis of recognition of’ shadows 
and shade. 

The night seems dark, and deep, and 
very stormy. Tempest and tempers 
blend as open hostilities tarry not far 
from our door. We may say that we 
are all in the same boat. So were the 
father and son. In that incident a good 
intention cost a life. What are our 
good intentions going to cost in the im- 
pending shipwreck of our church? To 
finish out the matter let us call to mind 
that according to tradition the highway 
to Hell is paved with good intentions. 
Could it be that the time is here, and 
overdue, when a protracted prayer meet- 
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ing is in order for individuals, for con- 
gregations, and for the whole threatened 
Southern Presbyterian Church? And 
could it be that ‘‘all-together with one 
intent’ we should plead for grace 
whereby we fervently repent as a in- 
tegral part of our prolonged prayer- 
meeting? Should we not fall to our 
knees, not to rise, ’til tears of sorrow 
drown bigotry, ’til contrite hearts turn 
in hatred on indifference and the neg- 
lect of every item of our Holy Faith; 
til Conservatives rise free of our too 
often assumed Pharisaism and spiritual 
pride; ’til the Liberal rise with an ex- 
perience of the reality of the super- 
natural, living, virgin-born, bodily 
resurrected, miracle-working Son of Gou 
as known through the infallible word. 
This done, who will deny that the 
church is ready to go forward under 
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DID YOU KNOW 


that the largest Protestant de- 
nomination is the Methodist Church 
with 41,067 churches, 8,046,129 
members, and that the smallest is the 
Universal Emancipation Church with 
one church of 18 members. . 

















By R. L. ST. CLAIR ? 


tod’s blessing to great, unthinkable 
conquests. This not done will see the 
night deeen, and tragedy stalk! It’s 
sad, you know. It’s very sad when a 
great ship goes down! 

HENRY E. ACKLEN. 
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Laymen in Arkansas 


Plan Active Program 


News from Arkansas 


Under the guidance of two Presbyte- 
rian laymen chosen for their aggressive- 
ness in leadership, men’s work in Ar- 
kansas bids fair to go places. Present 
plans follow through on the Manpower 
Enlistment Program as offered by Ar- 
kansas’ own S. J. Patterson, Jr., Assem- 
bly’s director of men’s work. When J. 
E. (Chink) Dews, of Stuttgart, was ap- 
pointed last fall as the key layman for 
the synod, he proceeded immediately to 
call together in Little Rock a picked 
group of men to plan a practieal pro- 
gram of work to be carried out in the 
various presbyteries. Men who attended 
this meeting were sent back into their 

own localities fired with new enthusiasm 
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and the determination to “put over 
Presbyterian Men’s Work in a big way.’’ 
Typical of the accomplishments is the 
inspirational meeting béing planned for 
the men of the synod on March 21 in 
Little Rock. Jap Patterson will comme 
from Richmond for this meeting. They 
tell you on all sides that the Presbyte- 
rian laymen of Arkansas are going 
places. 


Sunday School Superintendents 
Plan Series of Conferences 


Not to be outdone by the layman’s 
mevement, Sunday school superinten- 
dents (another layman’s movement, by 
the way, or part of the same one) oi 
Arkansas are making ambitious plaus 
too. W. A. (Stack) Stackpole, an alert 
insurance man of Fort Smith, has noc 
only set up his synod-wide organiza- 
tion of superintendents but has also ar- 
ranged a series of conferences to be held 
in each of the _ presbyteries during 
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March. These will be held in Arkadel- 
phia, El Dorado, Texarkana, Little 
Rock, Jonesboro, Osceola, Walnut 
Ridge, Forrest City, Pine Bluff and Fort 
Smith. 


San Antonio Church 
Is Raising $100,000 


News from Texas 

San Antonio’s First church is celc- 
brating its 100th anniversary. Among 
the goals of the year are: Reception of 
at least 200 new members, welcoming 
back many old members, the promotion 
of the spirit of friendship and the deep- 
ening of the spiritual life of the congre- 
gation. Financial goals include the 
raising of $100,000—-$1,000 for each 
year of the church’s life. This money 
is to be distributed 60% to synod’s in- 
stitutions, 20% toward the building of 
a new church in Jefferson Heights, ani 
20% for local improvements. At a re- 
cent congregational dinner P. D. Mil- 
ler, the minister, announced that with 
only a mimeographed letter having beeu 
sent to the congregation announcing tac 
fund, $47,000 was already in hand. It 
is expected that the entire sum will bo 
raised by the time the Synod of Texas 
meets in this church in October. 


Corpus Christi Officers 
Form Extension Committee 


Officers from the First and Westmin- 
ster churches of Corpus Christi compose 
the Presbyterian Extension Committee 
of that city. This committee is now 
caring for the entire operational ex- 
pense of the new Woodlawn work for 
the first year. This involves expendi- 
tures in addition to those already made 
for the church’s manse and a lot for 
the building—$21,400. 


Presbytery Camp Plans 
Moving Forward in Paris 

Churches in Paris Presbytery have al- 
most completed the campaign for Camp 
Gilmont, the presbytery’s youth camp. 
Construction of the camp buildings will 
begin when materials and workmen can 
be secured. First units will include a 
dining hall and two cottages. It is hoped 
that the camp will be ready for use 
next summer. Pioneer camp plans are 
going forward under the direction of 
Lawrence Malloy of Paris. 


Christian Reformed and United 
Presbyterians Plan for Merger 
Holland, Mich. (RNS).—Special com- 
mittees of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America and the Re- 
formed Church in America met here to 
draft recommendations for union of the 
two bodies. Their findings will be pre- 
sented to the general assemblies of the 
churches within the next three months, 
The meetings here, attended by more 
than 30 leading educators, ministers, 
and laymen of the two churches, were 
the culmination of negotiations carried 
on over the past year. 





The denomina- 
tions are of about equal size, and the 
consolidation would form a body of 
400,000 members in 1,500 churches. 
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BIBLE STUDY 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


The Everyday Life of a People 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 17, 1946 
Ruth; Printed Text, 1:3-17; 2:1-3, 14-17 


The book of Ruth is universally re- 
garded as one of the most charmin,; 
idyls of all literature. The story in 
its main outlines is perfectly familiar, 
yet new points of interest emerge with 
every fresh reading, and many of its 
implications have a particular signifi- 
cance for our Own age. 

Read the book through, trying to re- 
create the scenes that pass before you. 
What do you think was the author’s 
purpose in telling the story? Which 
is the finer character, Ruth or Boaz? 
Why do you think so? 


Act I 


Scene 1. Bethlehem in Judah. Period 
of the Judges, when “‘there was no king 
in Israel,’ and “every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.” 
(Judges 21:25). Characters: Elimelech, 
a man of Bethlehem; his wife, Naomi; 
their two sons, Mahlon and Chilion. 

There was a famine in Bethlehem. 
Elimelech found it hard to provide for 
himself and his family. He determined 
to try his fortunes in Moab, a land on 
the opposite side of the Dead Sea. Iis 
people were related to the Israelites. 
but generally unfriendly. National prej- 
udices had been handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. Moabites were 
not allowed to join the congregation of 
Israel even down to the tenth genera- 
tion (Dt. 23:3-6; Nehemiah 13:1). We 
can imagine that Elimelech was _ se- 
verely criticised for his determination 
to settle in a heathen land. 

Scene 2. Moab. Ten years later. 
Characters: Naomi, her two daughters- 
in-law, Orpah and Ruth. 

Elimelech and his family had been 
well received in Moab, but Elimelech 
did not survive the change for many 
years. As Naomi made no move to re 
turn to her native land, it was natural 
that her sons should marry two of the 
daughters of Moab. But both of the 
sons also died. Then Naomi thought it 
best to return to Bethlehem: It was the 
economic motive that decided her, She 
had heard in the country of Moab how 
that Jehovah had visited his people in 
giving them bread. Orpah and Ruth of- 
fered to accompany her. But Naomi 
was a very practical woman. She saw 
no place for the wives of her sons in 
her native land. In that day marriage 
was a woman’s only guarantee of com- 
fort and security. It would not be pos- 
sible for them to find husbands, she 
pointed out, in Bethlehem. There was 
too much prejudice against foreigners. 
She suggested therefore that they re. 
turn to their own homes and she prayed 


that God would deal as kindly with them 





as they had dealt with her sons and 
with her. ‘‘The Lord grant that ye may 
find rest, each of you, in the home of 
her husband,’ was her petition. 

Orpah was finally persuaded that this 
advice was wise. She kissed her 
mother-in-law, wept, and returned to 
her own home. Ruth, however, could 
not be dissuaded. She stated that she 
would accompany Naomi wherever she 
went. ‘‘Where thou lodgest, I will lodge; 
thy people shall be my people; and thy 
God my God.” She calls upon Jehovah 
to witness her vow, indicating that her 
choice was due not only to her sincere 
affection for her mother-in-law and her 
feeling that Naomi was old and could 
not do without her, but also, in part 
at least, to the fact that she had al- 
ready chosen Jehovah to be her God. 

Scene 3. Bethlehem just following 
Naomi’s return. Characters: Naom, 
Ruth, women of the village. 

In that day there were no newspa- 
pers, bringing news from the outside 
world, no radios. Life was uneventful.. 
Naomi’s return was news; it stirred the 
whole community. The women (as in- 
dicated in the R. V.) crowded about 
her. They wished to hear all about her 
experiences in a strange land. Memo- 
ries, however, are too strong for Naomi. 
She can think only of her sorrows. She 
appears bitter and despondent. ‘Call 
me not Naomj (pleasant), but Mara 
(bitter); for the Almighty hath dealt 
very bitterly with me. I went out full, 
and Jehovah hath brought me home 
again empty. 

ACT II 

Scene 1. Home of Naomi. 
so after Naomi’s return. 
Naomi and Ruth. 

Ruth had taken in the situation. 
Naomi’s income was not sufficient to 
support either of them. And Naomi 
herself was too old, too broken to se- 
cure work. Ruth decided to begin by 
gleaning in the harvest fields. It was 
rather a humiliating job, and one that 
involved a certain amount of personal 
danger for a young and attractive wo- 
man (2:8-9, 22) but something must be 
done at once and this was the only thing 
that suggested itself. According to the 
Mosaic Law farmers were to leave a 
part of their crops in their field for the 
poor to gather for their support. Hard- 
hearted owners however discouraged the 
practice. Namoi was a proud woman, 
but she saw that it was the only course 
open to them. 

Scene 2. The barley field of Boaz. 
Same day, Characters—Ruth, Boaz, his 
overseer, the reapers. 

Ruth happened to come first to Boaz’s 


A day or 
Characters— 
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field, one of the richest and most in- 
fiuential men in the village. She had 


-a legal right to glean where she wished, 


but she was polite enough to ask the 
overseer’s permission and the overseer, 
knowing Boaz’s generosity, granted it 
readily. An hour or so later, Boaz came 
out from Bethlehem to see how the 
work was progressing. He gave his 
men a kindly greeting which was re- 
turned. Evidently there was good feel- 
ing here between employer and employ- 
ees. Then as his eyes roved about over 
the field he noticed Ruth. 

“Whose girl is this?’”’ he asked the 
overseer. He replied that she was a 
Moabitish girl who had come back to 
Bethlehem with Naomi. “She has been 
here since morning,’ he added, ‘‘with- 
out resting even a little’ (American 
Translation). Evidently Ruth was 
strong and energetic. 

Boaz went over to speak to her. ‘‘Now, 
listen, my girl,” he said (American 
Translation): ‘‘Do not go to glean in 
any other field, nor leave this one, but 
stay here close by my women. Note 
the field that they are reaping and fol- 
low them. Have I not charged the serv- 
ants not to molest you? And when you 
are thirsty, go to the water-jars, and 
drink some of what the servants draw.” 

Ruth was touched at his generosity. 
She bowed courteously according to the 
oriental custom and said, “I am a for- 
eigner. Why have I found such favor 
in your sight?’ Boaz replied that it 
was because she had been so thoughtful 
of her mother-in-law. No doubt this 
was the reason in part. Everything in 
the story indicates that Boaz was a kind 
and generous and high souled man, At 
the same time there are indications that 
he was greatly attracted by Ruth. He 
was middle aged (3:10) and unmarried, 
and Ruth was evidently a pretty and at- 
tractive young woman. 

When dinner time came Boaz asked 
her to come over and eat of the bread 
and dip her piece in the cooling sauce 
(vinegar) prepared for the reapers. He 
said, ‘‘Come here,’’ as though he ex- 
pected her to eat by him. But Ruth 
was modest and perhaps wise (for that 
age). So she sat beside the reapers. 
Boaz then left orders that his men grant 
her special favors and returned to his 
home. When evening came Ruth found 
she had gleaned about 25 pounds of bar- 
ley—an excellent day’s work. 


Scene 3. Home of Naomi, Same eve- 
ning. Characters—Naomi and Ruth. 
Naomi naturally wanted to know all 
about Ruth’s day, so after the evening 
meal was over and the surplus barley 
stored for future use, she proceeded to 
question her, putting her questions so 
fast indeed that Ruth found it a little 
difficult to answer. When she learned 
about Boaz’s kindness to her daughter- 
in-law, she was wonderfully pleased, and 
advised Ruth to take him at his word 
and glean in no other field but his. 





Act Ill 


Scene 1. Home of Naomi, several 
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weeks later, 
vest. 


close of the barley har- 
Characters——Naomi and Ruth. 


It is natural to surmise that Naomi 
questioned Ruth closely each day after 
she had returned from the harvest 
fields. At any rate it did not take long 
to guess the secret of Boaz’s growing 
interest in her daughter-in-law. She 
decided that it was time to bring mat- 
ters to a head. She began by suggest- 
ing to Ruth that it was her duty to seek 
rest for her, or a resting place—in other 
words, a home, the rest that only a 
home can provide. Then the plan. Boaz 
was in love, but too timid to speak (like 
some men today). Ruth therefore must 
take things in her own hands. Boaz 
was a near kinsman. It was the custom 
among the Jews at this time for the 
nearest kinsman to redeem any prop- 
erty that a member of the family might 
have to sell (in order that it might re- 
main in the family) and also at times 
to marry a relative’s widow. The law 
was that a man must marry his brother’s 
widow, if he died childless. The law 
was not enforced however even in the 
case of a brother, and it certainly did 
not lay any obligation upon a lesser 
kinsman. 


Naomi suggested that Ruth go that 
night, when she knew that Boaz would 
be sleeping on the threshing floor and 
ask Boaz to perform the duty of a kins- 
man; in other words to take her as his 
wife. We must not shut our eyes to the 
facts. It was a decided risk for Ruth 
to take such a step; her honor and her 
reputation were at stake, 


Young girls run some foolish risks 
today and their experiences do not al- 
ways end as happily as that of Ruth. In 
this case Naomi is to be blamed more 
than Ruth. The latter did not under- 
stand fully all the customs of her 
adopted land; besides in that day daugh- 
ters were more submissive to their 
mothers (and their mothers-in-law) 
than now. We must acknowledge how- 
ever that Naomi knew that Ruth would 
be safe with Boaz. So Ruth went to do 
what her mother-in-law suggested. 


Scene 2. Boaz’s threshing floor. The 
same night. Characters—Boaz, Ruth. 
Ruth carried out her mother’s instruc- 
tions to the letter. She went that night 
to the threshing floor and laid herself 
down at Boaz’s feet. At midnight Boaz 


OUTLOOK 


awoke and was quite startled to find 
a woman in the room. Ruth identified 
herself and invited him to throw over 
her the skirt of his garment. It was a 
reference to the Jewish marriage cus- 
tom of throwing the skirt of the man’s 
robe over his bride, thereby signifying 
that he had taken her under his protec- 
tion. 

Boaz was highly appreciative of 
Ruth’s proposal. ‘May the Lord bless 
you, my girl,” he said. ‘‘This last kind- 
ness of yours is lovelier than the first, 
in that you have not run after the young 
men, either poor or rich.” (American 
Translation). These last words indi- 
cate that Boaz had thought that Ruth 
would not consider him as a husband 
on account of his age. 

Being a very honorable man, however, 
he pointed out that there was a nearer 
kinsman whose rights must be consid- 
ered. At the same time he assured her 
that the marriage would be arranged if 
possible. Then recognizing that Ruth 
had acted somewhat indiscreetly he ar- 
ranged for her to leave undetected. 

Scene 3. Home of Naomi. Early next 
morning. Characters — Naomi and 
Ruth, When Ruth returns Naomi in- 
quires anxiously how she had fared. 
When Ruth tells her of Boaz’s action, 
she knows that her plan has succeeded. 
“Wait, my daughter,” she said, ‘until 
you learn how the matter turns out; for 
the man will not rest unless he settles 
the matter today.””’ Naomi knew how 
a man acts when he is in love. And 
she was right. Knowing that his love 
was returned, Boaz proceeded as rapidly 
as was possible—in the East. 


ACT IV 


Scene 1. The open space before the 
city gate, where all public affairs are 
discussed. Early the same morning. 
Characters—Boaz, the nearest kinsman, 
ten of the city fathers, men and women 
of the village. The scene is a very vivid 
one, reflecting the customs of the day. 
Boax appeared in the square bright and 
early. He took a seat and waited as 
patiently as possible till Naomi’s near- 
est kinsman happened to pass by. Boaz 
hailed him and asked him to sit down. 
Then he picked out ten of the prominent 
citizens of the town, one by one, as they 
passed by where he sat. The people 


recognized that something important 
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was going to happen and gradually a 
crowd collected. 

When a court had been assembled in 
this informal way, Boaz disclosed the 
business he had in hand. Naomi was 
forced to sell her husband’s property. 
The nearest of kin had the right to 
buy it. Did he wish to do so in this 
case? He replied that he did. Then, 
said Boaz, you must take Ruth, his son’s 
wife, as your own, the property to go 
in time to her children. [ have one 
wife, the man replied, and cannot afford 
another. Boaz then declared that he 
would buy all of Elimelech’s property 
and at the same time marry Ruth, Tha 
nearest kinsman signified that he 
yielded his rights in the case by draw- 
ing off one of his shoes and giving it to 
Boaz. According to the customs of the 
day that act sealed the transaction. 

Scene 2. Home of Boaz and Ruth, one 
year later. Characters—Naomi, her 
neighbors, Ruth’s baby boy. The neigh- 
bors are pouring in to congratulate the 
grandmother, not only because she has 
a grandson, but also because she has a 
daughter who is better to her than 
seven sons. And Naomi took the child 
and held it in her bosom and became 
nurse unto it. This child the writer 
adds, was Obed, the father of Jesse, the 
father of David. 


The Significance of the Story 


What purpose, did the author have in 
mind when he wrote this book? The 
“One Volume Commentary” thinks the 
author ‘‘could never have produced so 
beautiful a work if he had been writ- 
ing a pamphlet with a special didactic 
aim. He simply tells the story of a 
woman’s fidelity and its reward to show 
us the ideal of the “Excellent Woman” 
and to make us feel that God did not 
forget her.’’ Perhaps so. Ruth was 
loyal and faithful and _ self-sacrificing 
and courteous, a thoroughly wholesome 
young woman. Such women usually find 
happiness in life. And there are men 
as generous and noble and pure as Boaz. 
And out of such homes there come men 
and women who will serve their country 
well. What can father and mothers 
do today to provide for the future hap- 
piness of their sons and daughters in 
homes of their own? What should be 
the attitude of young men and young 
women toward each other? How can we 
promote wholesome romance? What is 
the ideal girl today? The ideal man? 

Many students think that the Book 
of Ruth was written late in Israel’s his- 
tory in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
at a time when the Israelites were very 
much prejudiced against people of other 
races, with stringent laws against in- 
termarriage. It was meant to be, they 
think, a study in race relations, to in- 
dicate that foreigners, as despised as 
the Moabites, could accept Israel’s 
ideals, Israel’s religion, and have a real 
and vital part in the building of the 
Kingdom. Ruth, the author intended 
to say, was a case in point. Is there 


need for any such lesson today? 
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BOOK SECTION 





Helping Others 


HOW YOU CAN HELP OTHER 
PEOPLE. Samuel M. Shoemaker. EK, P. 
Dutton and Co., New York, 1946. 189 
pages. $1.75. 

This Religious Book Club selection 
for January is a helpful one for minis- 
ters and laymen who want to help oth- 
ers. It will also help one to want to 
help others. The author knows his way 
around in the field of psychological 
counseling, but fortunately not only 
avoids technical language, but combines 
a warm, Christian evangelism and scien- 
tific knowledge with rare skill. Hence 
it is an excellent text for pastoral coun- 
seling, personal evangelism and Every- 
man’s ministry to the sick of mind, soul 
and body. 

GUS J. GRAVEN. 


SURGERY SPEAKS TO CHINA. By 
Major Paul E. Adolph. (Published by 
China Inland Mission. 195 pp. $1.50.) 

The author, Paul E. Adolph, M. D., 
F. A. C. S., is a major in the Euro- 
pean theater in the U. S. Army Medi- 
cal Corps at the time of the writing of 
this book. It sets forth his experi- 
ences, including his own misfortunes 
and his broken leg, as surgeon and 
Christian missionary with the famous 
China Inland Mission prior to Pearl Har- 
bor. 

Written in the first person, and in- 
terestingly illustrated, it is a story of 
dramatic episodes in the hospital and 
surgery and to the poverty stricken and 
disease ridden populace. It is a brave 
testimony to the saving grace of our 
Lord as the ministry to men’s broken 
bodies opened the way to the ministry 
to their souls. 

Merely from the standpoint of the 
narrative it is gripping. It is also evi- 
dence of the great work that is being 
done by the China Inland Mission. We 
are given a true picture of the Sino- 
Japanese situation prior to and after the 
fall of Nanking. Missionaries will find 
a valuable portrayal of the mind and 
character of the Chinese to whom they 
go. The author closes with an appeal 
to American missionaries and doctors 
not to fail China in this hour of her 
need, 

S. L. JOEKEL. 
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YOUR FAITH AND YOUR NEIGH- 


BORS., A Quiz Book of World Re- 
ligions by Frederick Hall. W. A. Wilde 
Co., Boston. 1945. 142 pp. $1.00. 

These 142 pages, admittedly provid- 
ing diversion, look towards respect and 
friendship for other races through a 
better understanding of their religions. 
On the cover we read that all religions 
have extravagances and _ obscurities, 
which causes us to wonder whether the 
writer includes Christianity, or refers 
here only to the comparative religions. 
He exhorts the dedicatees to see in all 
faiths something of truth and uncor- 
rupted devotion—which may be passed; 
but we demur when he admonishes us 
that we can hardly know Christianity 
till we know something of the faiths of 
others. 

There is much valuable material bear- 
ing on all the religions that men have 
ever held, it appears, and ranging from 
the deepest theological problems to mat- 
ters of personal opinion. The chapters 
on denominations are quite pertinent 
and helpful, although there is difficulty 
in presenting the tenets of others agree- 
ably to all concerned. There are ques- 
tions for experts and several chapters 
on miscellaneous ideas, The division of 
the book into two parts (questions and 
answers) affords ready reference. 

For positive Christians this book 
would provide profitable discussions. 
The writer hardly does credit to Chris- 
tianity, being apparently sympathetic 
with liberalism. And not a few ques- 
tions promise to raise more doubts than 
their answers bid to allay. 

ROBERT F. GRIBBLE. 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE. By John 
Amos Comenius. Introduction by Mat- 
thew Spinka. Pantheon Books, New 
York, 1944. 127 pages. $2.00. 

John Amos Comenius, the seventeenth 
century Czech humanist and Pansophist, 
is a familiar figure in the history of 
education, and Pantheon Books has done 
a fine service in publishing in English 
and Latin his short treatise on the prin- 
ciples for a durable peace between na- 
tions. The thesis of The Angel of 
Peace—there can be no better world 
without a spiritual revolution—is as 
valid for our era as it was for the 
world of 1667, when peace ambassadors 
of England and the Netherlands met in 
Breda for the purpose of terminating the 
war between their nations, 

JAS. I. McCORD. 
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Davidson, North Carolina 
Early enrollment urged for Summer and Fall Terms 
First preference given to veterans who are former Davidson students 
Qualified civilian students who would ordinarily attend Davidson will 
receive special consideration 


F. W. HENGEVELD, Registrar 





Stewardship 


in the New Testament Church 
by Holmes Rolston Paper, $1.00 


This study of the teachings of Saint 
Paul concerning Christian Stewardship 
has a dynamic and practical approach. 
If given serious study, it offers an ap- 
proach to a church program of stew- 
ardship. 


Children’s Story Sermons 


for Today 
by J. J. Murray $1.50 


Thirty-six unique story sermons for 
children, rich in illustrations and 
timely in interest. These messages 
have a refreshingly original style. 


Coming to Terms with Life 
by W. M. Elliott, Jr. $1.50 


“The secret of these sermons lies in 
the fact that they get right down to 
where we live, and touch upon the 
various phases and experiences of life. 
They might be called sermons on ap- 
plied Christianity.”—Dr. Lingle, writ- 
ing in Pulpit Book Club Bulletin. 


Guilt and Redemption 
by Lewis J. Sherrill $2.50 


These studies in the problem of sin and 
the plan of salvation were delivered as 
the Sprunt Lectures of 1945, Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. In simple, non-technical style, 
and using illustrations from his wide 
knowledge of and experience in clinical 
psychology, Dr. Sherrill interprets in 
modern terms the way in which re- 
demption offers release and new life. 


Guideposts for Youth 
by Lawrence H. Wharton 
ed. by DeWitt Reddick $1.00 


Fourteen messages to youth from one 
who knew and loved them and who 
spent his life in the service of young 
people. 


The Most Unforgettable Character 
I’ve Ever Met 


And Other Messages 
by John Allan MacLean $2.00 


Dr. MacLean’s messages are Christ- 
centered, they are vital and contem- 
porary, and their aim is to make men 
Christlike. His familiarity with cur- 
rent religious literature, his ability to 
discover quotable poems, his treasury 
of human interest stories, and above 
all the fruits of his own experience 
and observation, give color and light 
to his messages. 


The Gospel in Action 
by H. W. McLaughlin Paper, $1.00 


Believing that the Gospel must be put 
into action by laity and ministry, the 
author here suggests practical ways of 
getting members to work in and sup- 
port the church’s program, 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Fred R. Hopkins, recently reporte:i 
here as the newly elected executive sec- 
retary of Bethel Presbytery, will assume 
his new work April 1, continuing to live 
at Great Falls, S. C. He and his family 
expect to take up their residence at 
York on June 1. 


CHAPLAINS WHO HAVE ACCEPTED 
PASTORATES 


Thos, H. Talbot, Longview, Texas. 

John K. Roberts, First church, Dan- 
ville, Va., effective April 1. 

Wm. N. Bashaw, Greensboro, Ga. 

Howard B. Foran, Ferriday, La. 

Wm. B, Hood, Wallace, N. C. 

Allen Jones, Romney, W. Va. 

Leland M. Kennedy, assistant pastor, 
Highland Park church, Dallas. 

Wm. M. McInnis, Westminster church, 
Memphis. 

R. L. Nelson, Tatnall Square church. 
Macon, Ga. 

Geo, M. Pickard, Pittsboro, N. C. 

Luther L. Price, Sebring, Fla. 

John E. Richards, First church, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

John Beaty Smith, Navasota, Fla. 

Jas, B. Storey, Charles Town, W. Va. 


CHAPLAINS AVAILABLE FOR CALLS 


(In addition to 

listed )— 

H. W. Alexander, 220 Sycamore Rd., 
Lexington, Va. 

Vance Barron, 
ville, Ga. 

David A. Bowles, 344 Adams St., Fay- 
etteville, N. C. 

Howard C. Cobbs, 4313 Chamberlayne 
Ave., Richmond, Va. 

Harry A. Fifield, care Barnett 
tional Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

L. G. Gebb, 102 
bring, Fla. 

Thos, B. Hoover, 1500 17th Ave., S., 
Nashville 4, Tenn, 

M. J. McChesney, 1429 Jackson St., 
Charleston 1, W. Va. 

Stafford M. Query, Bedford, Va. 

Jas. I. Russell, 1019 Seiler 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Julian Spitzer, no address yet, 

W. W. Travis, Naval Air Sta., Mem- 
phis 15, Tenn, 


those previously 


117 Hill St., Thomas- 


Na- 


Second Ave., Se- 


Ave., 


CHAPLAINS TAKING REFRESHER 


COURSES—Open to Calls Very Soon: 

Chas. E, Canady, Jr., Union Seminary, 
Richmond. 

J. H. Harper, Louisville Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 

J. P. G. Moffett, 35 Stuyvesant Ave., 
Arlington, N. J. 

Raymond G. Wickersham, 
Seminary, Richmond. 


Union 
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UTS ALUMNI OFFICERS 

Herbert V. Carson, Sanford, N. C., 
was elected president of Unfon Semi- 
nary’s alumni during the recent Sprunt 
Lectures Week when more than 175 
alumni were guests of the seminary fer 
the annual meeting (suspended during 
the war years). Ronald S. Wilson, Win- 
chester, Va., was named vice-president 
and Balmer H. Kelly, seminary profes- 
sor, is the new secretary-treasurer, 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DIRECTOR 

D. B. Walthall, former army chaplain, 
has accepted the position of regional di- 
rector of religious education for the 
Synods of Kentucky and West Virginia, 
succeeding W. B. Sullivan, who now 
serves the Texas-Oklahoma region. Dr. 
Walthall’s office will Lexington, 
Ky. 


be in 


Gastonia Church Gives Henderlite 
Scholarship to Union Seminary 


Members of the First church, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., have presented a $10,000 
scholarship to Union Theological Sem- 
inary in Virginia in memory of their 
late pastor, James H. Henderlite, long- 
time member of the seminary’s board 
of trustees. Dr. Henderlite was pastor 
at Gastonia from 1913 to 1940. Ina 
recent service when a memorial plaque 
was unveiled by the church’s Woman's 
Auxiliary, the scholarship was presented 
by the congregation to M. W. Norfleet, 
secretary and treasurer of the seminary, 
Income from the endowment will be 
awarded each year to a student in the 
senior class, 
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Maxton’s PJC Announces 
$5,000 W. H. Belk Gift 


Founders’ Day at Presbyterian Jun 
College, Maxton, N. C., was marked th 
year by the announcement of a $5,0¢ 
gift to the endowment fund by W. 
Belk, Charlotte merchant. Previous 
since January 1, 1946, the Belk sto 
have given $4,500. This year’s of 
servance came as a part of the college 
religious emphasis week, with Layte 
Fraser of the Maxton church, speakin 
twice daily to the student body. A 
cording to long custom, classes are dis 
missed in the afternoon of Founde 
Day and the faculty challenges the stu: 
dent body to give the afternoon in wor 
upon projects for the improvement ¢ 
the college plant and grounds. 


Stewardship Essay Contest 
Planned for Young People 

Atlanta, Ga. (RNS).—High school 
students who are memebers of the Pre 
byterian Church, US, will compete fo 
cash prizes in an essay contest spon- 
sored by the Committee on Stewardship 
of the General Assembly. 

A feature of the church’s observance 
of United Stewardship Enlistment year, 
the essays will deal with “A Christian 
and His Property.’’ The contest runs 
from April 1 to May 10. 

Awards are to be made in each of the 
17 synods and there will be assembly 
prizes of $25, $15 and $10. The prize 
of $10 in each synod will be applied to 7 
summer conference expenses, if the win- 
ner so desires; otherwise it will be paid 
in cash. 





Nerth Carolina. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercial subjects. 
Applications for 1946-1947 session should be made now. 


For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 


Also special 








Maryville 


College 


Founded 1819 


Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. 
credited by Association of American 
sities, Southern Association, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University Women, American 
sociation, etc. 
ester for tuition, fees, room, board. Address 


RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


Ac- 
Univer- 


Medical As- 
Charges average $200 per sem- 


Maryville, Tennessee 











1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1946 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


¢ Founded by Christian Patriots. 
® The Bible Undergirds Its Curriculum. 
© Noted for Men of Character and Scholarship. 
EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. 











